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Abstract 


Explores the adjustment of Asian workers to work and 
non-work factors in host Gulf states. Data for this study 
were obtained from available published sources as well as 
the author's observations. Results show that the sponsor¬ 
ship system applied in these states grants employers 
extensive powers over their expatriate employees resulting 
in discrimination against Asian workers. Also, cultural 
barriers hinder the adjustment of these workers to host 
Gulf societies. Labour-exporting and host governments are 
advised to take specific measures towards achieving a 
greater degree of Asian workers' adjustment. 
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The six Arab Gulf states, namely Bahrain, 
Kuwait, Oman, Saudi Arabia, Qatar and the 
United Arab Emirates are among the world’s 
major employers of expatriate labour. Farjani 
(1988) estimates that 25 per cent of the 
world’s 20 million immigrant workers in the 
1980s were employed by oil-rich Arab coun¬ 
tries. A substantial proportion of these came 
from non-Arab Asian countries, especially 
Pakistan, India, Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, the 
Philippines, Indonesia and Thailand. Work¬ 
ing and living conditions of these expatriates 
remained a largely neglected topic until Iraqi 
forces invaded Kuwait in 1990. While the 
plight of hundreds of western expatriates 
taken as hostages by the Iraqi government 
justly received wide media coverage and 
worldwide sympathy, some attention was also 
directed to the desperate situation of tens of 
thousands of Asian workers who suddenly 
found themselves unemployed and stranded 
in the middle of a violent conflict. 

The objective of this article is to explore 
the adjustment of Asian workers to working 
and living conditions in host Gulf states in the 
pre-Gulf war period. Data for this study were 
obtained from published sources and the 
author’s observations during his six-year 
employment as a management consultant in 
Saudi Arabia. 

Asian expatriates in Gulf states: 1970- 
1990 

Asian merchants and workers came to the 
area before the discovery and exploitation of 
oil. Trade and commercial opportunities 
attracted many merchants and entrepreneurs 
from Asian countries such as India, Iran and 
Pakistan. Under the British administration of 
the Gulf littoral states, junior administrative 
and unskilled jobs were usually filled with 
nationals of the Indian subcontinent. Many 
Asian muslims who came to the area to per¬ 
form pilgrimage and visit the holy places 
opted to stay and were eventually naturalized. 
Indeed, the long history of strong links, com¬ 
mercial and otherwise, between Gulf states 
and Asian countries may partly explain the 
preferences currently given by Gulf employers 
to Asian workers. 

The number of Asian expatriates in these 
states remained small until the sharp rise in oil 
demand and prices in 1973 and thereafter. 
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Although reliable statistics are unavailable, a 
majority of the half million non-Arab expatri¬ 
ates working in these countries were Asian 
(Birks and Sinclair, 1980). Immense oil rev¬ 
enues earned after 1973 prompted Gulf 
governments to draw up ambitious develop¬ 
ment plans aimed at building their countries’ 
economic infrastructure and expanding and 
improving their public services. Unlike most 
developing nations, these countries lacked 
neither the political determination to mod¬ 
ernize and develop their economies nor the 
funds to finance development and welfare 
expenditures and obtain the necessary know¬ 
how. Unfortunately, their indigenous man¬ 
power resources were insufficient, both quan¬ 
titatively and qualitatively, to implement these 
development plans. Faced with shortages in 
all categories of professional, skilled and 
unskilled labour, recourse to foreign labour 
was inevitable. Government ministries and 
agencies were empowered to recruit foreign 
professionals and administrators while private 
enterprises became virtually dependent on 
foreign labour for managing and operating 
their activities. 

Gulf employers are observed to give prefer¬ 
ence to Asian workers over most other nation¬ 
als (Labeeb, 1983). Relatively favourable 
attitudes towards these workers emphasize 
their obedience, diligence, willingness to 
accept low wages for hard work and their non¬ 
involvement in political affairs of host states. 
The alleged collaboration of some Arab expa¬ 
triates with the Iraqi invading forces has 
further strengthened Gulf employers’ prefer¬ 
ence for Asian workers. This is welcomed by 
some labour-exporting Asian countries such 
as the Philippines and Thailand which suffer 
from high unemployment rates and slow 
economic growth. Undeniably, exporting 
labour has economic advantages such as 
providing a temporary relief of the unemploy¬ 
ment problem and replenishing their hard- 
currency reserves. However, on the down 
side, there is the economic loss involved in the 
depletion of their most able manpower and 
the tendency to spend much of the remit¬ 
tances on consumer goods rather than on 
investment projects (Miller and Martin, 
1982). 

The number of Asian workers increased 
steadily after 1973. While in 1975 the number 
of all-Arab expatriates, according to Birks and 
Sinclair (1980), did not exceed half a million, 
the number of expatriates from only four 
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Asian countries, namely Pakistan, the Philip¬ 
pines, Bangladesh and South Korea reached 
1.844 million in 1978. By 1985, expatriates 
from Asian countries made up 31 per cent of 
the total population and 36.9 per cent of the 
labour force in Gulf states, while those from 
Southeast Asian countries were only 3.6 and 
10.5 per cent respectively (Farjani, 1988). 
With the exception of South Koreans, most 
expatriates were employed on personal con¬ 
tract basis. The vast majority of South Korean 
expatriates are employed by Korean compa¬ 
nies operating in Gulf countries. According to 
Kim (1982), the number of these companies 
increased from only one in 1973 to more than 
80 in the 1980s. 

Expatriate adjustment 

The past two decades have witnessed an 
appreciable increase in research efforts on the 
problem of expatriate adjustment and effec¬ 
tiveness. Regrettably, little of this research 
effort has been devoted to non-western expa¬ 
triates. Mendenhall and Oddou (1985, 
p. 122) define adjustment as the degree of 
comfort and familiarity that the individual has 
for the new environment. Expatriates have to 
adjust not only to new work cultures and 
business practices but also to unfamiliar 
cultures with different values, norms and ways 
of living. Accordingly, two clusters of factors 
influencing Asian expatriate adjustment are 
discussed below: working conditions and non¬ 
work factors or living conditions. 

Working conditions 

International labour conventions uphold the 
principle of equality of treatment between 
national and foreign workers. Except in the 
case of Qatar, expatriates and national work¬ 
ers are subject to the same labour laws and 
regulations. In practice, however, foreign 
employees are not granted the same rights and 
privileges as their indigenous counterparts. 
This is especially evident in the case of Asian 
expatriates who are mainly employed in low- 
level positions as junior administrators, man¬ 
ual labourers and domestic servants. These 
expatriates generally receive the lowest wages 
and work longer hours than the mandatory 
hours without overtime. Such infringements 
of expatriate labour rights are seldom reported 
to or adjudicated by the labour courts because 
of the sponsorship system. 
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The sponsorship system applied by Gulf 
states stipulates that an expatriate is not 
allowed to work and reside in any of these 
states unless he has a native sponsor, i.e. a 
businessman, a private enterprise or a public 
agency, willing to employ him. This system 
also grants the sponsor extensive powers over 
his expatriate employees. For example, a 
foreign worker cannot leave the country 
without the consent of his sponsor and the 
prior approval of his sponsor is also required if 
he wishes to move to another sponsor or 
employer. Moreover, the sponsor may at any 
time have his expatriate employee deported to 
his country of origin. These extensive powers 
have led Al-Essa (1981) to observe that the 
sponsorship system has legalized the tempo¬ 
rary enslavement of foreign workers. 

Unscrupulous employers abuse the spon¬ 
sorship system to obtain illegal concessions 
from their foreign employees. For example, 
expatriates are sometimes coerced to 
exchange part or all of their severance com¬ 
pensations in exchange for a “non-objection” 
letter allowing them to transfer their sponsor¬ 
ships to other employers. Other frequent and 
serious infringements of expatriates’ rights, 
reported by Atiyyah (1990), include non- 
compliance with contractual terms regarding 
job duties and wages, long delays in wage 
payment and unpaid overtime and severance 
compensation. 

Most of these infringements go unreport¬ 
ed. Lack of job security created by the 
employer’s prerogative to dismiss his employ¬ 
ees and have them deported at will as well as 
high rates of unemployment in their home 
countries have bred docility and submissive¬ 
ness among Asian workers and only those who 
are willing to risk losing their jobs actually 
resort to court. 

Asian workers are also discriminated 
against in wages and other benefits. All labour 
codes of the Gulf states include provisions for 
minimum wages but so far none of them has 
actually applied them giving the employer a 
free hand in negotiating wages and other 
benefits with his employees. Due to the large 
supply of Asian workers in the Gulf labour 
market, their bargaining position is weak, and 
as mentioned earlier, Gulf employers prefer 
Asian workers because of their readiness to 
accept low wages. According to Al-Qassimi 
(1987), Asian expatriates in the United Arab 
Emirates are paid the lowest wages compared 
to other foreigners such as Americans, 
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Europeans and Arabs. To illustrate, an Ameri¬ 
can recruited for a managerial position may 
be paid three times or more the salary offered 
to a Filipino possessing equivalent compe¬ 
tences and skills. Even among Asian expatri¬ 
ates significant wage differences exist. For 
example, Koreans and Filipinos are generally 
paid more than Indians and Pakistanis 
(Al-Qassimi, 1987). Such discriminatory 
practices are found in all Gulf states. Al- 
Moosa and McLachlan (1985) report that an 
unskilled Kuwaiti labourer may be paid as 
much as a professional expatriate. Gulf 
employers defend these practices as being 
consistent with living and wage standards in 
the expatriates’ countries of origin. However, 
this does not change the fact that these prac¬ 
tices violate the equal pay for equal work 
principle and that all expatriates are subject to 
the same cost of living which is high in all Gulf 
states. 

The establishment of labour unions is 
forbidden in all Gulf countries with the excep¬ 
tion of Kuwait. In Kuwait, expatriate workers 
may join a labour union but are denied the 
rights to nomination or voting in union elec¬ 
tions. And in spite of the strict ban on strikes 
and all other forms of labour protests, expatri¬ 
ates have occasionally gone on strike as a last 
resort. In 1979 several thousand foreign 
workers went on strike in Kuwait to protest 
low pay and poor working conditions. The 
strike was considered serious enough to war¬ 
rant sending the army to break the strike. 
Harsh measures taken by host Gulf govern¬ 
ments in dealing with striking expatriates 
include imprisonment and deportation. 

Living conditions 

Unfavourable living conditions make the 
adjustment of Asian workers to host countries 
very difficult. Gulf societies are largely tradi¬ 
tional and until recently contacts with other 
cultures and peoples have been minimal. 
Although the presence of large contingents of 
expatriates from several nationalities gives 
Gulf societies a cosmopolitan appearance, 
cultural barriers between expatriates and 
nationals and among expatriates from differ¬ 
ent countries are strong. Even some Arab and 
Moslem expatriates who share many of the 
cultural characteristics of host nationals are 
unable to adjust to Gulf societies. These 
strong cultural and language barriers confine 
interactions between nationals and most 
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expatriates to formal work-related contacts. 
This applies in particular to Asian expatriates 
who, according to Ashworth (1980), occupy 
the lowest social strata in these societies 
because they perform manual work. Gulf 
nationals consider craft and manual work 
demeaning and before the influx of foreign 
workers it was performed by nationals of 
suspect tribal origin and slaves. 

Attitudes of host nationals towards expatri¬ 
ates are generally unfavourable. Common 
stereotypes of the expatriate picture him as a 
person who has failed in his home country 
and aims to maximize his financial gains 
during his stay in the host country. Some 
nationals blame expatriates for most of the 
social problems associated with rapid mod¬ 
ernization and development such as increas¬ 
ing crime rates and drug addiction cases. 

They are particularly worried about the 
unwanted cultural impact of these expatriates. 
Alarmed by their children’s frequent use of 
Indian, Thai and Filipino words in their daily 
communication they warn that overreliance 
on foreign domestic servants may corrupt the 
cultural identity of the new generation. Birks 
and Sinclair (1980) report that Gulf govern¬ 
ments, anxious to minimize the cultural 
impact of expatriates, have resorted to isolat¬ 
ing large numbers of them in labour camps. 

Feelings of loneliness and isolation are 
strong among Asian workers who are not 
allowed to bring their families with them. 

They are either employed on bachelor basis or 
unable to satisfy the strict conditions laid 
down in residency regulations. In Kuwait, for 
example, a foreign worker’s dependants are 
not eligible to reside with him unless his 
monthly salary is greater than Kuwaiti Dinar 
400 (approximately USS 1,600) (Al-Moosa 
and McLachlan, 1985). 

Substandard housing is another serious 
problem faced by low-income Asian workers. 
Some employers exploit the vagueness of 
government regulations on housing expatriate 
labour and either deny their employees hous¬ 
ing or provide them with substandard accom¬ 
modation. In some cases, it is reported that as 
many as five to eight Asian workers are 
housed in a single room. High rents in all Gulf 
countries force Asian workers to live in slums 
or old derelict buildings. Al-Najjar (1983) 
reports that tens of thousands of Asian expa¬ 
triates in the United Arab Emirates live in 
slums near the city of Al-Ain. Unsanitary 
living conditions in Asian workers’ quarters 


are blamed for the high incidence of tubercu¬ 
losis, malaria and other serious diseases 
among them. 

Discussion and conclusion 

Asian workers’ participation in the Gulf 
labour market has steadily increased during 
the past two decades and is expected to 
remain high in the foreseeable future. In spite 
of unfavourable working and living conditions 
of Asian workers in Gulf countries, most of 
them opt to stay and endure the hardships. 
Indeed, some of them consider themselves 
fortunate to find employment in Gulf coun¬ 
tries and earn wages much higher than aver¬ 
age rates in their home countries. However, 
the social and psychological costs involved in 
choosing the lesser of two economic evil 
options are still high, and behind the mislead¬ 
ing facade of obedience, acquiescence and 
adjustment there exist unvented feelings of 
alienation and resentment towards host soci¬ 
eties which are occasionally expressed in 
violent acts. 

Regrettably, concerned parties have done 
little to amend this situation. Host govern¬ 
ments have generally sided with employers by 
disregarding problems of Asian workers. Also, 
governments of countries of origin unwilling 
to risk losing economic gains accruing from 
labour exports have been indifferent to these 
problems. To illustrate, Filipino workers in 
Gulf countries who claim to be the victims of 
serious employers’ exploitation and harass¬ 
ment seek the help of their embassies only as a 
last resort and often for the sole purpose of 
obtaining exit visas. And suprisingly, the 
plight of these workers who make up a signifi¬ 
cant proportion of migrant labour in the 
world has received little attention from inter¬ 
national specialized agencies such as the ILO. 
Under such conditions, exploitation of Asian 
workers is expected to continue unless all 
concerned parties take concrete steps towards 
solving problems faced by Asian expatriates 
and alleviating their physical and psychologi¬ 
cal suffering. The average Asian expatriate 
worker needs assistance even before he or she 
leaves for the host Gulf states. This assistance 
to be rendered by governments of countries of 
origin would take the form of information 
about labour laws and regulations and cultural 
characteristics of Gulf states as well as protec¬ 
tion from illegal practices of local and foreign 
labour recruitment firms. Gulf governments 
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are also urged to review their legal codes and 
especially the sponsorship system to ensure 
that the rights and duties of expatriate work¬ 
ers and their employers are defined in clear 
and specific terms and thus reduce the likeli¬ 
hood of unscrupulous employers’ abuse of 
these laws. Labour courts and offices in host 
states must also be reorganized and empow¬ 
ered to play a more effective role in safeguard¬ 
ing expatriates’ rights by providing them with 
legal advice and assistance, making frequent 
inspection visits to work premises, investigat¬ 
ing all cases of infringements of expatriates’ 
rights, adjudicating disputes without delay, 
and especially by demonstrating that their 
commitment to the impartial and fair applica¬ 
tion of labour laws is genuine. Finally, policy 
makers in all concerned countries and agen¬ 
cies could also benefit from further research 
investigating the impact of work and non- 
work factors on the adjustment of Asian 
workers. 
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